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Britain’s Way Out 


Great Britainhas more than 2-1/2 
times as many people per square 
mile as Europe, and more than 11 


times as many as the United States./1 


No other country in the world, 
with the exception of Japan, is as 
crowded as the United Kingdom. 
For example, Italy, Germany, and 
India have less than half as many 
i; aaa square mile of arable 
land.22 

Britain was able to increase her 
population from 20,000,000 to 
49,000,000 during the last hundred 
yearsonthe strength ofher suprem- 
acy in industrialization, trade, naval 
force, and foreign assets. 

Today Britain is supreme in none 
of these categories, and the trends 
in her vital coal production, ex- 
ports, and foreign assets have been 
downward since 1913.23 

As a result of this inevitable turn 
of events hastened by two punishing 
world wars, Britain is caught with a 
surplus population of at least 
15,000,000 which she cannot be ex- 
pected healthfully to support from 
the combined yields of her land, in- 
dustry, and foreign trade. 

This large surplus population is 
practically certain to continue 
Britain’s chronic crisis. But if 
these people were moved to thinly 
inhabited British areas, such as 
Australia, Canada, and parts of 
Africa, they would be a valuable 
asset to world peace. 

Such a migration would: 

1. Better the level of living of 
the emigrants. 

2. Help make the United Kingdom 
self-supporting. 


3. Strengthen the British Com- 
monwealth generally. 

4. Save the American people bil- 
lions of dollars in capital and nat- 
ural resources. 

5. Helpto build up friendly nations 
on at least three sides of the United 
States in case of war. 

The United Kingdom does not 
need more man-power. It needs 
fewer consumers and more machine - 
power. It canhave fewer consumers 
if it will export its surplus popula- 
tion. This will make possible fewer 
imports of food and raw materials 
for home consumption and more im- 
ports of raw materials and machine 
power to helpincrease vital exports. 

The migration of 15,000,000 peo- 
ple will not be an easy job. But it 
would be much cheaper to move a 
140-pound person once than to move 
some 1,400 pounds of food (plus other 
raw materials) every year to support 
that person if he remains in 
Britain./4 

Heavy emigration has decreased 
the population of Ireland 50 percent 
and helped to raise the level of liv- 
ing from one of the lowest to one of 
the highest in Europe.45 Further- 
more, her emigrants increased 
Ireland’s influence throughout the 
world and helped to supply the home- 
land with much-needed capital. 

A decrease via emigration of 30 
percent of Britain’s overcrowded 
population should produce a similar 
effect. Moreover, since Britain’s 
reproduction rate is just about re- 
placing her present popuiation and 
since she is encouraging a program 
of family limitation,every emigrant 
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would help relieve population 
pressure. 

To be of equal benefit both to 
Great Britain and to the countries 
of the Commonwealth, the migration 
should constitute a cross section 
of the population of Britain as re- 
gards skills and age composition. 
Fortunately, the population of Britain 
is both highly skilled and of a 
favorable age distribution. 

A program of heavy emigration 
is in agreement with British policy. 
After quoting from the Committee 
on Empire Migration and from the 
Under Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations to this effect, 
the Royal Commission on Population, 
June 1949, concludes: 

“Weighing the advantages and 
disadvantages of emigration, we 
have no doubf that it is in the long 
run interests of Great Britain and 
the Commonwealth as a whole to 
maintain the flow of emigrants from 
Great Britain to the other parts of 
the Commonwealth at as high a level 
as possible.”/6 


Britain’s Basic Problem 





We should not like to leave the 
impression that Britain has only 
one problem or that emigration and 
birth control are the solutions for 
all of her troubles. 

It is clear that the United King- 
dom is faced with a double crisis: 
a temporary acute “dollar” crisis 
caused in part by World War II and 
also in part by overpopulation; and 
a “chronic” crisis caused by long- 
term trends in both population growth 
and in diminishing production, ex- 
ports, and foreign assets. 

It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that until Britain’s basic 
problem of surplus population is 
solved, or well on the way toward 
being solved, she may be faced with 
recurring emergency problems. 
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For example, take the problem of 
coal production. Coal is vital to 
British industry and foreign trade, 
yet Britain has never again pro- 
duced as much coal as she did in 
1913 before World War I. In 1913 
Britain produced 287 million tons of 
coal. Her peak production in the 
1920’s was 258 million tons; in the 
1930’s the peak year was 240 million 
tons,and the peak year in the 1940’s 
was 224 million tons. 

Even before World War II, the 
production of coal per person en- 
gaged in mining in Great Britain 
was only two-thirds of what it was 
back in 1880, and it was only one- 
third as much as in the United States. 

“The chief reason for this ap- 
parent decrease in the British 
miner’s efficiency,” says Dr. War- 
ren S. Thompson, “is that the bet- 
ter seams of coal are giving out. 
Deeper andthinner seams must now 
be worked.”/7 

The average coal mine in Britain 
is estimated to be 1,254 feet deep 
compared to 190 feet in the United 
States. 

Furthermore, as Britain’s coal 
production has decreased, more and 
more countries have learned to in- 
dustrialize and will be in a better 
position not only to produce their 
own manufactured goods but also to 
compete with Britain for markets. 
Germany and Japan have been 
knocked out of competition for the 
time being, but they soon will be in 
the field again. 

While Britain will find it more 
difficult to compete for export 
markets she will also find it more 
difficult to compete for food and 
raw materials to support her sur- 
plus population. As the populations 
of other countries increase they will 
be less able and willing to export 
food and raw materials to Britain. 

Britain already has felt these 
changed conditions. “The decline 
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in the aggregate volume of British 
exports between the two world wars 
was indeed substantial and progres- 
sive,” says the report of the Royal 
Commission on Population. 

During the later 1920’s, when 
world trade was expanding, continues 
this report, the highest level touched 
by British export trade was equiv- 
alent to 82 percent of the 1913 vol- 
ume, and under the more difficult 
trading conditions of the 1930’s its 
highest level was 65 percent of the 
1913 volume.Z8 

Faced with these conditions and 
future possibilities, would it not be 
safer and more reasonable to dis- 
tribute Britain’s dense population 
more evenly among the thinly in- 
habited countries of the Common- 
wealth? 


Britain contains 547 persons per 
square mile compared to 4 persons 
per square mile in Canada and 3 in 
Australia. Of course much of the 
area of Canada and Australia is 
frozen or wasteland, but even when 
allowance is made for uninhabitable 
land Britain is 60 times as densely 
populated as Canada and 120 times 
as Australia. 

Although the inhabitable parts of 
Australia and Canada are not nearly 
as productive as the British Isles, 
such an overwhelmingly uneven dis- 
tribution of population among these 
important areas of the British Com- 
monwealth argues strongly for a 
mass migration of Britons from the 
homeland to the overseas countries. 


Dense Population and War 





If for no other reason than the 
threat of war, Great Britain should 
decentralize her population by send- 
ing at least a third of it to other 
countries of the Commonwealth. 

Twice in one generation the 
crowded population of Britain has 
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just missed being starved into sub- 
mission by submarine and air war- 
fare. Can she afford to run the risk 
of a third attack? 

The eminent British soldier- 
author, Major General J. F. C. 
Fuller, says thatunless about a third 
of her people emigrate, Great Britain 
may soon be faced with a coolie level 
of living. And this authority adds 
that it is not bulk manpower reduced 
to a coolie level upon which military 
power can be founded./9 


The Danger of Communism 





The danger of communism in 
Britain is probably as serious as 
that of war, and it is now generally 
recognized that hunger and social 
unrest are basic causes of 
communism. 


Communist spokesmen do not 
agree with General Fuller. For ex- 
ample, Professor J. B. S. Haldane 
criticizes the recent report of the 
Royal Commission on Population as 
unscientific because it says that 
Britain could not support a continu- 
ation of the population growth of the 
19th century. 

Says Professor Haldane in the 
Daily Worker, June 22, 1949: 

“They state, for example, that 
if our population had grown as it did 
in the 19th century, ‘it would be im- 
possible for such enormous num- 
bers to sustain life in Britain in any 
circumstance now foreseeable.’ I 
believe this to be complete 
nonsense.” 

Now let us quote a passage from 
the Royal Commission report: 

“Unless famine, disease or war 
multiplied our death rates, the 19th 
century size of family would double 
the population in less than 30 years 
and increase it a thousand fold in 
less than 300 years.”/10 

If Britain is having such a dif- 
ficult time trying to support her 
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present population of 49,000,000, 
which it will be remembered is 11 
times as dense as the population of 
the United States, what chance does 
she have of supporting 98,000,000 
thirty years hence? 

Professor Haldane answers this 
question by saying: “We now know 
how to make all, or almost all, the 
needed constituents of food from 
such raw materials as wood and 
coal.” 

Asstming that the food produced 
from wood and coal would be in- 
expensive, palatable, and suitable 
for the humandigestive system over 
a long period of years, to produce 
enough such food (and the many 
other necessities of life that must 
go with it) for a population doubling 
every .thirty years must stagger 
even the communist mind. 


As the Royal Commission report 
points ‘out, the population would be 
increased a thousand-fold in less 
than 300 years. This would make 
Britain’s population 20 times as 
large as the present population of 
the earth. 


Professor Haldane may not be 
recommending the 19th century 
size of family of between five and 
six children, but if he or anyone 
else recommends even an average 
of four children per family the Royal 
Commission report indicates the 
tremendous population problems 
involved. 

Even if we learn to make food 
from wood and coal, we shall still 
need a program of population 
limitation. 


Problems of Emigration 





As a rule, this bulletin does not 
advocate emigration for the purpose 
of solving pressure of population. 
To be of even temporary benefit the 
emigration must be on a large scale, 
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and usually the natural increase rate 
of the emigrant-sending country 
rises sufficiently to offset the ef- 
fects of the emigration. 

This is what appears to have hap- 
pened in Italy and in various other 
European countries during their 
periods of mass emigration. 

Between 1880 and 1913, Italy sent 
forth millions of emigrants, but if 
one will examine Italy’s curve of 
population growth he will not be able 
to discover any downward effects of 
the emigration. In fact, Italy’s curve 
seems to have risen more sharply 
during this period of heaviest 
emigration. 

Emigration by temporarily eas- 
ing population pressure upon the 
accustomed standard of living has a 
tendency to stimulate the natural 
rate, births over deaths, and the 
population continues to increase as 
though there had been no emigration. 

Dr. Warren S. Thompson, a cau- 
tious and conservative writer on this 
subject, says that “it is quite pos- 
sible, as a rule, countries of emi- 
gration have notderived much relief 
from this outward movement.”/11 

But, Dr. Thompson goes on to 
say,in acountry where birth control 
is commonly known it would seem 
reasonable to suppose that any con- 
siderable emigration might result in 
a net loss in numbers and in this 
way would furnish relief of a very 
considerable sort. This would be 
true in the case of Great Britain be- 
cause her reproduction rate is about 
at “replacement” level due to the 
practice of family limitation. 


If Britain’s birth rate were as 
high as that of Italy, an emigration 
of 500,000 a year would just about 
offset the annual increase of popu- 
lation. Such a large emigration 
would not relieve population pres- 
sure in Italy, at least not until Italy 


reduced her reproduction rate “@ 
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“replacement” level by the control 
f the birth rate. 

If Britain were increasing as 
much in total numbers as Japan, it 
would take an emigration of about 
1,000,000 a year just to offset the 
natural increase in population. 

The point that should be empha- 
sized is that Great Britain is now 
in an exceptionally good position to 
have her intense population pres- 
sure relieved by emigration. 

Assuming that birth control will 
hold Britain’s reproduction rate to 
“replacement” level, the emigra- 
tion of 500,000 persons a year would 
furnish relief of a very substantial 
sort. 

The tendency of emigration to 
stimulate the natural increase rate 
by temporarily relieving population 
pressure could be offset by the 
further spread of birth control 
knowledge to the lower economic 
groups--a policy which has been 
recommended by the Royal Com- 
Gane on Population. 

The question now arises, would 
500,000 Britons a year be willing to 
leave their crowded little island? 
When the people of Great Britain 
fully realize the seriousness of their 
position, as it is known by the Brit- 
ish and American authorities who 
are trying to solve Britain’s “dollar” 
crisis, they should be happy to emi- 
grate, if not for the safety of Great 
Britain and the entire Common- 
wealth, at least for their own per- 
sonal well being. 

Moreover, the British have a long 
tradition of migration, and during 
the last 300 years Britain has prob- 
ably sent forth more emigrants than 
any other country. 

Unless the present inhabitants of 
the BritishIsles have lost the spirit 
and know-how that colonized Amer- 
ica and established the largest em- 
. in history, why should they now 
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be unwilling in this hour of crisis to 
emigrate to well-established British 
overseas areas that have similar 
traditions, language, and culture as 
the homeland? 


Problems of Immigration 





It is easy to suggest that Britain 
export 15,000,000 of its surplus 
population at the average of 500,000 
a year, but who would pay for this 
large resettlement of people and 
where would they find suitable 
homes? 

As regards the expense of the mi- 
gration it should be remembered 
that at the present time Britain must 
import food (and various other raw 
materials) for more than half of her 
population. This is not a temporary 
condition caused by the war. She 
did it before the war and it is likely 
that she will have to do it for many 
years to come unless she exports a 
large number of her surplus 
population. 

The only way that Britain can pay 
for these large imports of food and 
raw materialsisby her exports, and, 
under conditions which now exist and 
will exist in the future, there is little 
chance that she will be able to export 
enough to pay for imports needed 
both for home consumption and for 
re-export in the form of manufac- 
tured goods. 


Eventually this expense, which is 
met in part by aid from the United 
States, must fall entirely upon 
Britain. However, if it is the policy 
of the United States to help Britain 
help herself in a permanent way, 
this country might come to the aid 
of Britain by supplying passenger ™ 
ships in time of peace as we sup- 
plied destroyers in time of war. 

Where would the emigrants find 
new homes? Fortunately, Britain 
is a member of a great Common- 
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wealth of nations some of which are 
very thinly inhabited. If the Brit- 
ish don’t inhabit these areas other 
nations will want, and try, to inhabit 
them. 


Can such countries as Canada and 
Australia accommodate large num- 
bers of immigrants? If the United 
States alone could find room for 
nearly 9,000,000 foreign emigrants 
from different cultural backgrounds 
during the decade 1901-10, it would 
seem reasonable to believe that 
Canada and Australia, plus parts of 
Africa and other overseas British 
areas, could accommodate an equal 
number of highly skilled persons 
who have the same language, herit- 
age, and culture. 

Today a great deal is being said 
about bringing Western Civilization 
know-how to industrially backward 
countries. Canada and Australia 
are not industrially backward coun- 
tries, but they could be strengthened 
in this respect, and there are many 
other British overseas areas in 
Africa and elsewhere that might be 
considerably industrialized. 

However, we should realize that 
such a large migration will create 
many problems. But these will be 
chiefly matters of adjustment and 
not the hopeless and paralyzing 
problems of overpopulated Britain. 

Capital will be needed for resettle- 
ment. Some of this could be fur- 
nished by the immigrants them- 
selves, and some by international 
loans. These loans should be a good 
business investment because they 
would stimulate greater production 
of both raw materials and manu- 
factured goods in undeveloped areas. 

There is one problem that is sel- 
dom considered in migration of this 
magnitude. As emigration has a 
tendency to stimulate the natural 
increase rate, so immigration will 
have a tendency to depress the nat- 
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ural increase rate in the immigrant- 
receiving areas by creating a kin 

of “artificial” population pressure 
upon the accustomed standard of 
living. 

However, the more thinly settled 
and the more backward the area, the 
less effect immigration from a high 
standard of living country such as 
Great Britain will have in depress- 
ing the natural increase rate. But 
even if the immigrants do have a 
tendency to lower the natural in- 
crease of the natives, the charac- 
teristics of the population will not be 
noticeably changed, because, as has 
already been mentioned, the immi- 
grants and the natives have similar 
heritage and culture. 


Britain Still A Leader 





If the people of Britain have lost 
the energy and intelligence that 
made Great Britain “top nation” 


during the 18th and 19th pees 


it probably won’t make a great deal 
of difference what the size of her 
population is. But the fact that 
Britain was able almost single 
handedly to fight off the Axis nations 
at amost critical time during World 
War II, indicates that the British 
are still a people to be reckoned 
with. 

Other nations have been able to 
conquer great empires, but these 
historic powers have not been able 
to solve their population-resources 
problems. Asa rule, their popula- 
tions have grown too large, their 
resources have played out, and the 
character and intelligence of their 
peoples have deteriorated. 

These same trends have been 
taking place in Great Britain. But 
there are still enough people in 
Britain who are intelligent enough 
to realize what is happening to them 


and to take the necessary action “e 


) 
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Qe these trends. The report 

of the Royal Commission on Popu- 
lation is evidence of Britain’s de- 
termination to solve her population- 
resources problems. 

This government report strongly 
recommends birth control and heavy 
emigration to solve Britain’s prob- 
lem of overpopulation. Andit further 
recommends the democratization of 
birth control knowledge to solve the 
differences in birth rates among 
economic, social, and cultural-in- 
tellectual groups within the popu- 
lation. 

The government report has no 
delusions of grandeur about mere 
quantity of population, nor does it 
hesitate to point out the seriousness 
of the decline in the intelligence of 
people of Great Britain. It tells us 
that thereis a remarkable approach 
to agreement among the authorities 
on two essential points: 

“(1) that a considerable element 
@. intelligence is inherited, and 
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“(2) that the more intelligent have 
smaller families than others.” /12 

The report recognizes that a de- 
crease in innate intelligence might 
for a time be offset by advancement 
in education, but, it continues, “un- 
less these measures were so ad- 
justed as to encourage intelligent 
parents to have larger families, 
nothing could prevent a steady 
decline in the native stock 
intelligence.” /13 

The fact that this government re- 
port recognizes the dangers of over- 
population, the need for mass emi- 
gration, and also the need for a 
democratization of birth control 
knowledge indicates that Great 
Britain may take the lead in the 
serious business of population policy 
much the same as she took the lead 
in industrialization and empire 
building in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. 


--Guy Irving Burch, Editor 
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